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FRANCO AND THE SATELLITE 


Victor Alba 


Franco himself has said it. 

In a speech, delivered on the occasion of the open- 
ing of an oil refinery at Escombreras, near Carta- 
gena: The Russians are the first to have an inter- 
continental missile and the artificial satellite, be- 
cause “there is unity and discipline” in Russia. 

According to the Caudillo’s own words, 

“This could not have been possible in the old 
Russia. It must forcibly occur in the new Russia.” 

He also said, “This could never have been carried 
out in politically divided countries or in countries 
where there is no order.” 

“Political unity and continuity of authority and 
discipline” were the reasons for the Soviet’s technical 
advances, according to Spain’s Generalissimo. 

He then proceeded to draw some conclusions from 
his examination of Soviet realities: “Youth must be 
oriented,” he said. “Russia has demonstrated to us 
what can be achieved when culture is directed.” 

In other words, in the eyes of the Caudillo the 
Soviet artificial satellite is a product of totalitarian- 
ism. 

* & & 
Yes, Franco has said it himself. He has confirmed, 
in his own words and surely not without a good deal 
of forethought, what we have been saying all along, 
to skeptical ears: that Franco might very well ar- 
rive at an understanding, one day, with the Kremlin. 

Now it is Franco himself who suggests the basis 
for such an understanding, by pointing out the simi- 
larities between his regime and Russia’s. In Spain, 
the Escombreras oil refinery, for instance, would not 
havé been possible without that continuity and disci- 
pline for which he was praising the Soviets in his 
speech (a speech which should have made a sensa- 
tion but which passed by almost unnoticed). 

The fallacy of his argument is self-evident. Ac- 
cording to Franco’s line of reasoning, all of the dis- 
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coveries of British, American and French scientific 
investigation (including America’s discovery of the 
method of breaking up the atom) were not possible 
because these countries lack continuity, authority and 
discipline. 

So if the United States wishes to catch up with 
Russia in terms of technical progress, she should 
stop being a country that is “divided and lacking or- 
der.” Furthermore, what the western world con-' 
demns in the Soviet regime is precisely what Franco 
found to be so praiseworthy: a directed culture, con- 
tinuity of authority (which we call dictatorship), dis- 
cipline (which we call absence of basic freedoms or 
tyranny). 

In short, according to Franco’s own admission 
there is a striking resemblance between the regimes 
of Madrid and Moscow. Of course there are dif- 
ferences in degree, due perhaps to American aid, to 
Spain’s lack of a totalitarian tradition or to the tem- 
peramental differences between a Stalin and a Fran- 
co, but basically they are identical. 

After all, Stalin and Hitler were able to arrive at 
an understanding because Nazism and Stalinism had 
their totalitarian character in common. There is no 
reason why a similar understanding could not be ar- 
rived at, one day, between the Pardo Palace and 
the Kremlin, as the same common denominator exists 
between their two regimes. 

* * * 


The signs are not lacking. 

The first talks between Moscow and Berlin were 
of a commercial nature. Later came Moscow’s sacri- 
fice of Spain (toward the end of the Civil War), 
designed as evidence of Soviet Russia’s good will 
toward Berlin; and then, the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 

So Franco was the first to benefit by the alliance 
of two totalitarianisms. 

As far back as 1949 Franco was being denounced 
in the United Nations for having acquired airplane 
motors in Poland. Later came the exposure of sales 
of Spain’s strategic metal, wolfram, to Russia, ccn- 
summated after negotiations held in Arab countries. 
Now the signs are much more numerous. Only those 
who do not choose to see them can be blind to them. 
For example: . 

A trade agreement between Spain and East Ger- 
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many has been concluded, involving a total inter- 
change of $25 million in goods. A similar agree- 
ment is being concluded with Czechoslovakia. In 
July Madrid signed an agreement with Warsaw cov- 
ering an interchange of $18 million worth of pro- 
ducts. In all of these agreements Spain is to import 
machinery and export the food products so badly 
needed by the Spaniards themselves, whose harvests 
continue to be deficient. 

Early in October Sr. Jorge Brosa, Director General 
of Foreign Commerce in the Ministry of Commeice, 
spoke on Radio Prague, saying, among other things, 
that “The restoration of commercial relations (be- 
‘tween Spain and Czechoslovakia) would be benefi- 
cial for both countries.” 

No longer does Madrid insist on recovering the 
$420 million in Spanish gold which Moscow has been 
“taking care of” since 1936. And it is obvious that 
Madrid harbors no serious hopes of importing large 
quantities of machinery from the satellite countries, 
as she knows full well that in their trade agreements 
the satellites and Russia herself invariably make haste 
to import the products which they are to gain through 
these agreements, but take their time about fulfilling 
their side of the bargain. This imbalance became 
very clear in the course of the implementation of 
trade agreements between both the U.S.S.R. and 
Czechoslovakia and certain Latin American countries 
such as Peru, Brazil and the Argentina of Peron. 

But without a doubt Franco is after just what 
Peron or Odria, the former dictator of Peru, were af- 
ter, and which they paid for by the exportation of 
their countries’ products: the political support of lo- 
cal communists. 

* & 

Such an interchange of commercial products for po- 
litical influence could be of great use to Franco at 
this time. And not only because of the reason which 
led the Prince of Monaco, as the joke goes, to ask 
the Quai d’Orsay to lend him a few communists, 
“so as to be eligible for Marshall Plan Aid,” but for 
far more serious reasons. 

Let us consider certain developments, some of them 
public knowledge, others less known, and put them 
all into context. For instance: 

Whereas the older Spanish refugees continue to 
languish in Russian camps, Moscow has repatriated 
to Spain all of the refugees who had been sent to 
Russia as children during the Civil War. There can 
be no doubt but that many of these young people 
of Spanish birth but Soviet upbringing have been 
politically indoctrinated and trained. Also, Moscow 
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has repatriated the prisoners from the Spanish Blue 
Division, whereas she still retains prisoners from the 
German and Japanese armies, whose governments 
have fewer apparent differences with that of Russia 
than does that of Madrid. 

Strangely enough, Franco’s security forces have 
not subjected these Spaniards repatriated from Rus- 
sia to any kind of surveillance or interrogation; no at- 
tempt has been made to weed out the communist 
agents who must surely have been sprinkled among 
them by Moscow. Herein the Franco regime, which 
tries to justify itself by its “anti-communism,” has 
neglected to take a most elementary precaution. 

On the other hand, it is a well known fact among 
the Spanish refugees in Mexico that visas are imme- 
diately forthcoming from Madrid for all the com- 
munists who wish to return to Spain, whereas even 
the mere friends of non-communist Spanish refugees 
are granted visas only after a long delay, if at all. 
So it would appear that with all his anti-communism, 
Franco has no fear of communist infiltration in 
Spain . 

Why this confidence? It certainly cannot be based 
on a belief in the superiority of his police over those 
of other countries that practice much more rigorous 
precautions. Nor does he seem to believe that the re- 
gime is free from the threat of communist attacks, as 
whenever there is a spontaneous strike or student de- 
monstration it is immediately ascribed to the com- 
munists. 

So what can be behind this curious tolerance of 
communists by the highly intolerant Franco regime? 

The answer to this question is that Franco would 
like to copy the tactics practiced by the dictators of 
Venezuela and Peru, and by Peron in his day, of 
utilizing communists as a tool for controlling labor 
movements and intellectuals. 

Franco has had to face the fact that he cannot 
control labor by means of the Falange and vertical 
syndicates; strikes continue to break out, and in gen- 
eral labor gives no support to the regime. Worse, he 
knows that as a result of his constant maneuvers there 
is a danger that some Falangist demagogue might 
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get a grip on some desperate or disoriented labor 
group or other. So what better device for insuring 
his domination of the pseudo-syndicates than that of 
placing trained communists in key positions?. Com- 
munists who are not too popular, but whose effi- 
ciency is proven. 


Franco also realizes that he has failed to subju- 
gate the students and intellectuals. What better tac- 
tics can be pursued, then,—better for Franco, that 
is—than to infiltrate them with communists who 
might possibly succeed in exploiting the disillusion- 
ment of these non-conformist groups in order to or- 
ganize them, maneuver them with the usual com- 
munist skill and, in any event, lead them to rise to 
the provocations that might suit the Caudillo and 
thereby permit him to attribute all protests to com- 
munist sources. 


In pursuing such tactics Franco can kill two birds 
with one stone: he would have an instrument of 
blackmail at his disposal with respect to the United 
States, by claiming that the menace of communist 
infiltration in Spain is growing and that only he, 
Franco, can control it. 


Secondly, he would strengthen his domination of 
the traditionally most active and restive elements in 


the country: the workers, and the students and in- 
tellectuals. 


True, the game has its risks, because the commu- 
nists might get out of hand. But Franco has never 
shown himself to lack foresight. If he makes use of 
communist elements it can only mean that he has 
some reason to believe that they will not betray him. 
Given the present state of the world, and given the 
communist mentality, such an assurance can be based 
on one thing only: Franco must have an understand- 
ing with Russia. Now, on the commercial level. La- 
ter, he might supply the Kremlin with military in- 
formation. And then, should it suit Moscow’s con- 
venience, through a diplomatic treaty; or else by 
striving to let Washington continue to labor under 
the illusion of Spain’s loyalty to the United States, 
thus undermining one of the flanks of western de- 
fense in Europe, or what some military experts con- 
sider Spain to be. 

Incredible, impossible, fantastic? Not to one who 
is as familiar with Franco’s ways as he is with the 
ways of the people in the Kremlin. The Nazi-Soviet 
Pact would have seemed just as incredible, impos- 
sible and fantastic only fifteen days before it was 
signed. 

Yet Franco himself, in his speech at Cartagena, has 
just given us the reasons which make an agreement 
between the Kremlin and the Pardo Palace not only 
possible but probable; not only probable but logical; 
not only logical—but fatal. 


CATHOLICISM AND FREEDOM 


Il. THE SPANISH REPUBLIC AND THE CHURCH 


Rafael Sanchez-Guerra 


I cannot conceive of a truly free government with- 
out religious freedom. Just as the universe is infinite, 
so must freedom be infinite. Freedom of all for all, 
because the freedom of one person should end only 
where the freedom of another begins. That is why 
in my opinion religious freedom is perfectly com- 
patible with the freedom of the Republic, and vice 
versa. The only limitation is that areas of activity 
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be strictly defined. “Render unto Caesar that which 
is Caesar’s . . .” Let no man invade territory other 
than his own. 

The Church has a great task in Spain, and it will 
have an even greater one when the Republic re- 
turns. For the idea of the Catholic religion is so 
humble, yet so sublime, so vast, so replete with emo- 
tional suggestiveness, that when well disseminated 
and more effectively applied, it alone can gain mcre 
followers among the working classes, among those 
who are suffering, than among the rich. 

“If God did not exist,” said one of the late 18th 
century French revolutionaries, “then one would 
have to invent him.” Why? Quite simply (and now, 
as is natural, it is the profoundly religious man in 
me who speaks) because it is necessary for us to be- 
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lieve in someone above us, above our human miscr- 
ies; it is necessary for us to recognize a Supreme 
Being who is benevolent, just, merciful and magnani- 
mous, and to have faith in his aims. Likewise the 
Church, in earthly representation of the Supreme Be- 
ing, is also a necessity, even more so in a Republic 
than a monarchy. That is why I do not admit, nor 
have I ever admitted, that there is any incompatibility 
between a spiritual institution and a popular and 
political reality. 

The Church could never disappear in Spain, no 
matter what mistakes its legitimate representatives 
might make. When, with deep sorrow, I saw its reli- 
gious structures going up in flames in July, 1936, I 
never believed that that would be the final apotheo- 
sis of the Church in Spain. It could be no more than 
a passing explosion of hatred on the part of some 
mobs beyond the control of the Republican govern- 
ment, venting their wrath specifically and exclusively 
on the Spanish priests who had openly conspired to 
overthrow the regime which the Spanish people had 
freely chosen, through the exercise of their sovereign 
and indisputable right and with exemplary calm and 
order, on April 14, 1931... 

I knew that the Church would come back, and of 
course it has. But in what spirit? In a spirit of re- 
morse, repenting of its past errors? Not in the least. 

I am sorry. I am sorry because I wish the Church 
could have rebuilt its temples in Spain so as to with- 
draw into them and to preach love of one’s neighbor 
from their pulpits, to try to inculcate a spirit of for- 
giveness among their congregations, and to stay out 
of all politics. This has not yet come to pass, but I 
believe that perhaps in the not too distant future the 
Church will recognize what is best for her own wel- 
fare and will rectify her present conduct. As a Catho- 
lic and a Spaniard I hope that this will happen before 
too long and when it does happen, then, and only 
then, will the Church begin to gain not only popu- 
lar respect for her priests, but also, under a possible 
change of regime, the spiritual and material tran- 
quillity to which, without any question, she has a 
perfect right. 





Having made this clear in a sort of preamble I 
will now enter into the main theme of my article: 
the relations between the Second Republic in Spain 
and the Church. I wish to make it quite clear, right 
from the start, that the accusations constantly leveled 
against the Republic with respect to its treatment of 
the Church are false, or, at most, tendentious. Most 
of the arguments used by reactionary elements in 
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trying to demonstrate the enmity of the Republic 
toward the Catholic religion lack foundation. I will 
select three of these gratuitous accusations, perhaps 
the most serious ones: 

First, that the Republic expelled religious orders; 
secondly, that it forbade religious instruction, and 
thirdly, that it constantly offended the religious sen- 
sibilities of the country. 

The Spanish Republic did not expel any reli- 
gious orders. It only dissolved (and dissolution is 
hardly the same as expulsion) the Society of Jesus, 
this in implementation of the famous and unfortu- 
nate Article 26 (more about this later) of the Re- 
publican Constitution which reads: “Those religious 
orders whose regulations require, aside from the three 
canonical vows, another special vow of obedience 
to an authority other than the legitimate authority of 
the State, must be dissolved. Their belongings will 
be nationalized and devoted to charitable ends.” 

What was the practical result of this measure? 
Nothing at all. The Jesuits did not leave Spain. They 
took refuge in any number of private colleges and 
residences. They founded various educational cen- 
ters, camouflaged by other names, and they openly 
continued to fight the Republic just as they had done 
before, only with greater and more justified rancor. 
As to the nationalization of their belongings, this 
measure was ingenuous, as ever since the times of 
King Carlos III (who really did expel the Jesuits 
even though he was a Catholic king) a multitude of 
faithful intermediaries had held in trust the very con- 
siderable material assets of the Society of Jesus. 

Nor is it true that the Spanish Republic forbade 
religious training. What it did do was to refrain from 
assuming responsibility for such training itself, but it 
established the right of Catholics to teach religion 
in conformity with the terms of Article 48 of the 
Constitution, which recognized “The right of the 
Churches to teach their respective doctrines in their 
respective establishments.” In effect Catholic doc- 
trine was taught in practically all of the private 
schools of Spain, and I, for instance, was able to 
give my children a Catholic education right in the 
midst of the Republic, in Madrid, without any inter- 
ference from anyone. My son pursued his elementary 
studies at the magnificent residence of the Marianist 
Fathers, while my daughter attended the “Damas 
de Saint Maur.” 

Finally, with respect to the third of these frequent- 
ly heard charges, that the Republic offended the re- 
ligious sentiments of the country, it is possible that 
there is a little truth to this, but only a little. I do 
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not wish to get into a lengthy digression on this 
point, except to say that if offenses were taken, then 
these offenses were, no doubt, made in a spirit of 
retaliation. For does not the conscience of the 
Church, or, rather, of the majority of priests of the 
Spanish Church, which is not the same thing, suffer 
for having offended with their constant oral and 
written attacks the Republican sentiments of the 
people, who are equally deserving of respect? 


Let us now return to the famous and unfortunate 
Article 26 of our Republican Constitution. But first 
I wish to insist once again on my steadfast affirma- 
tion that the Republic cannot and should not be 
the enemy of the Church. (It does not tire me to re- 
peat this because I feel that in so doing I am ful- 
filling my duties both as a Catholic and a Republi- 
can.) It will not be an enemy to the Church in the 
future, and, what is perhaps more to the point, it 
was not an enemy of the Church in the past, that 
is as long as the Republic existed under conditions 
of full legal normality, from 1931 up until July, 
1936, when the military rebellion broke out. This is 
true regardless of what the reactionary and Franco- 
ist elements in Spain may say, and regardless of the 
famous Article 26 of our Constitution. 

For Article 26, which provoked the first crisis of 
the second Spanish Republic, on October 14, 1931, 
when Srs. Alcala Zamora and Maura resigned from 
their respective offices as Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of the Interior, and I resigned from office as 
Under-Secretary of the Presidency, was a lamentable 
political error. It solved nothing, and it raised such 
a storm of religious fanaticism against the new re- 
gime that it almost was the end of it. 

In my opinion it would have been much simpler 
to have abided by the already existent Concordat be- 
tween the Monarchy and the Holy See, which limited 
the number of religious orders that could be estab- 
lished in Spain to three: two that were specifically 
named, and a third unspecified one. This latter pro- 
vision was a great defect of the Concordat, as a mul- 
titude of congregations were founded in Spain, all 
aspiring to this third place. 

Aside from this mistaken Article 26 there is noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing, in our entire Constitution 
which could possibly be interpreted as an attack on 
the essential prerogatives and rights of the Church. 
In demonstration of this affirmation I am going to 
quote and comment on some of the Articles included 
in the Constitution that clearly express the position 
of the Republic with respect to religion. Let us con- 
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sider them in their numerical order: 

ARTICLE 1: “Spain is a Republic of workers of 
all classes, organized under a regime of liberty and 
justice.” That is, the Republic proposes to be always 
a democratic and liberal system; and as there is no 
place for democracy and liberalism under a regime 
that does not guarantee all the rights of all minorities, 
their rights were assured, and, hence, the Church, 
supposing it had been a minority, which it wasn't, 
could have counted on absolute security to live in 
pcace under a regime of liberty and justice. 

ARTICLE 27: “Religious freedom and the right 
te practice freely and profess any religion whatso- 
ever on Spanish territory are guaranteed, except for 
the respect due to the requirements of the public 
morality.” In other words, we Catholics could be 
Catholics and freely practice our beliefs and attend 
our religious ceremonies with the full assurance that 
no one could legally prevent us from so doing. 

ARTICLE 34: “Every person has the right to 
express his ideas and opinions freely, making use of 
any means of dissemination, without being subjected 
to prior censorship. Under no circumstances may an 
edition of books or periodicals be withdrawn from 
circulation except by virtue of a writ issued by a 
competent judge. No periodical may be suspended 
by decree, but only by court order.” This Article 
made it perfectly clear that even the most reaction- 
ary and intransigent Catholics had a right (which 
they made full use of) to propagandize their doc- 
trines, and that they could publish articles, edit leaf- 
lets and books, and give lectures without having to 
be subjected to prior review of what they were go- 
ing to say. 

ARTICLE 39: “The Spaniards may freely asso- 
ciate for the different objectives of human life, in 
accordance with the laws of the State.” As no one 
was excluded from this right, it implicitly recognized 
the indisputable legal right of us Catholics to create 
associations of a religious, cultural and charitable 
nature and to organize ourselves freely as we chose. 

ARTICLE 48: “The right of the Churches to 
teach their respective doctrines in their respective es- 
tablishments, subject to State inspection, is recog- 
nized.” I have already referred to this Article, but 
I consider it so interesting and fundamental in ac- 
curately describing the position of the Second Span- 
ish Republic with respect to Catholic religious train- 
ing that I did not wish to exclude it from this rapid 
constitutional review, which I will now terminate. 





“We have come up against the Church,” regretfully 
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exclaimed Don Quijote to Sancho Panza, and so, 
erroneously and without its having been their inten- 
tion, did the Spanish Republicans come up against 
the Church. 

In the interest of all, this must never occur again. 
The Spanish Republicans, and now I am referring 
to the non-believers among them, committed a grave 
error in 1931 for which they have paid dearly by 
now. This error consisted in failing to understand that 
the Church, too, wanted a position in that social ad- 
vance, and, out of fear or lack of confidence, such a 
position was denied it at the time, the Republicans 
in question thereby ignoring the fact that the Church, 


FROM A NEW EXILE TO 


The following paragraphs are from a letter written by 
a 33 year old Spaniard who has just concluded his uni- 
versity studies in Europe, to Ibérica’s friend and con- 
tributor, José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea of Rome. 

I read your letter with real emotion . . . Thank you 
very much for your good wishes, especially as they con- 
stitute a testimony of sincere affection that goes 
through me to this new generation which is struggling 
against all that the present regime has tried to impose 
on it. 

With respect to myself, I left Spain in 1948 . . .and 
have never returned, nor do I intend to return until 
things have changed there. But I must admit to you 
that when I left I went away discouraged, disheartened 
by the apathy of our people, especially by that of my 
contemporaries who either did not concern themselves 
at all with politics or who were simply (though in a 
passive way) in favor of the regime. 

However since that time it has been a revelation to 
me to see how, one after another, they all come to 
France cursing the fraud of Francoism and _ seeking 
truth and honor. And the fact that they find this truth 
and honor among the Spanish exiles, who had always 
been depicted to them as “enemies of God and coun- 
try”, and that in reality the reserve of Spanish noble- 
ness (Caballerosidad) is to be found in the old political 
leaders of the Republic and not in the bull-headed 
members of the “National Uprising”, has been for 
these new exiles a vindication that is as beautiful as 
it is unexpected. 

This coincidence of the new generations with the 
men of °31 is a living proof of the terrible failure of 
the Franco regime. Were it simply a matter of the sons 
of the old Republicans following in their fathers’ foot- 
steps then the regime could simply explain it away as 
the propagation of a bad weed, but it is on the con- 
trary precisely a matter of their own sons: Sdnchez- 
Mazas, Girbau, Pradera, Bustelo, Calvo Sotelo, etc., 
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if scorned, or neglected, or if its strength is under- 
estimated, can make a bad enemy. Five years later, 
in 1936, it became clear that what I have just said 
is not exaggerated. With Franco’s military uprising 
one could sense, along with the impatient appetite 
for power of the rightists who had just been defeated 
at the polls, an imperious longing on the part of the 
Church for power and revenge... 


Years have passed and this same longing remains 
latent. It would be wise for the liberal men who will 
be called upon, one day, to govern Spain, to keep 
this fact in mind. 


AN OLD EXILE 


all of whom had honors, fortune, adulation, in short 
all that was needed for them to be the coming leaders 
in the regime. Yet just the opposite has taken place: 
many of these sons of the regime are so opposed to it 
today that they have chosen to sacrifice everything so 
as to be on the side of freedom, the only place where 
one can live in dignity. 

You people have had to wait 20 years for this moral 
victory, but though it has been long in coming it is 
something which no one can take away from you. The 
Spaniards are sick and tired of dictatorship and cor- 
ruption . . . In one sense perhaps it could be said that 
the dictatorships have something to the good, a nega- 
tive value: in having to be an embodiment of oppres- 
sion and corruption, the dictatorships end up by pro- 
ducing an austere and puritanical generation such as 
is that of our friends who are crossing the frontier into 
France at every moment. It is a fact that excess must 
always bring its opposite, whereas a moderate degree 
of corruption has more of a chance to survive than 
has this unbridled corruption which must end up by 
swallowing its own tail... . 

If our influence is to count for anything in the fu- 
ture, then it will be to reconstruct, with the indispen- 
sable collaboration of the men of your generation, a 
sound, honorable and unassuming Spain where each 
individual, from the most elevated to the most hum- 
ble, must answer for his actions. In our wanderings 
abroad we have seen that this is possible in other coun- 
tries. So why not in ours? After all, our people have 
as many virtues as do the others, and they know how 
to do without, when necessary. 

Although it is much to ask of you, after all the hard- 
ships and sufferings that the exiles of your generation 
have had to undergo, you still have a useful task ahead 
of you, as much in the direction of public affairs as 
in the guidance of these younger generations who have 
such abundant good will. (Signed) 
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LETTER FROM SPAIN 
ON ART AND LITERATURE 


Juan de Toledo 


Ideas, art and literature have lived in isolation many 
times in Spain. The geographical configuration of the 
peninsula lends itself to this. Isolation never favors 
the development of the creative spirit, but there have 
been times in our history when it has borne some 
splendid fruit; times when the Spanish genius, moti- 
vated by some specific religious or political circum- 
stance and driven by the high tension of a creative 
work, has turned in upon itself and encountered the 
strange sources of its own personality. 

When the Civil War came to an end and the Fa- 
langist will to power completely dominated the Span- 
ish State, it was thought that a style would easily 
be found in the world of ideas and forms, a military 
o1 priestly or escurialense (Escorial-like) style, which 
would express the tenor of those repressed and re- 
pressive days. Within that dead calm so peculiar to 
all dictatorships, punctuated only by the Caudillo’s 
harangues (all are familiar with his voice of an aging 
coloratura which has had to be erased from the 
soundtracks of the newsreels in Spain because of the 
laughter that it provoked), everyone awaited the 
golden age that was to dawn on the horizon. 

But this was not to be, because neither the politics 
of a clique nor the repentance of the better Span- 
iards was conducive to such a flowering. In poetry 
there came a return to Garcilaso, in whom was 
sought a resurrection of the innocuous and inoffen- 
sive. The plastic arts were dominated by a trite his- 
torical painting and a conventional realism. To im- 
mortalize the heroes of the “Crusade,” a few canvases 
were bedaubed with gaudy colors in a conventional 
and eloganted spirituality a la Greco and the heroic 
content of Hitlerian Germany. The books by Unamu- 
no and Ortega were put aside, and the seraphic Eu- 
genio D’Ors held sway as the high potentate of 
philosophical thought. 

The result of all of these literary policies was a 
negative one, for these post Civil War years in Spain, 
which coincided with the years of World War II, 
were of an intellectual sterility that was absolute. 

But even in those early days, on the sidelines, a 
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nonconformist state of mind was beginning to gener- 
ate itself which already bore some important aspects 
of the critical art of the future. The Spanish writer 
felt cut off from the European world, surrounded by 
the ocean, with the Portuguese frontier open but 
of no avail as far as ideological innovations were con- 
cerned, and the French frontier sealed tight. Never- 
theless, the philosophical, artistic and moral preoc- 
cupations troubling Europe at that time, which gave 
a norm and a style to a new culture and a new spirit 
of unrest, were bound to seep into Spain, little by 
little, as contraband ideas. The best of the Spaniards, 
not only among the vanquished but more especially 
among the responsible victors, gazed longingly at the 
frontier as farmers gaze at the sky, hopefully seeking 
a cloud bearing much needed rain. For we all felt 
asphyxiated. 

It was then that the word “afrancesado” 
(“Frenchified”) made its appearance on the scene, 
just as it has so many times in the past. Afrancesado 
covered a multitude of evils: Jansenism, that feared 
word wielded against the peninsular Catholics who 
were turning their backs on the secular Spanish cur- 
ate of the blunderbuss and inquisition; existentialism, 
which corrupts our ways and sows every kind of 
dangerous deviation of the spirit; ““Picassoism,” dia- 
bolical art of the democracies, which upsets the tra- 
ditional forms of our painting. Through all of this 
period a very violent tension was being created be- 
tween the afrancesados Spaniards and the Falangist 
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state which forced them to conform to its barracks- 
like regimentation. 

This was nothing new in Spain, this matter of 
the afrancesado. There had been, for instance, the 
arrival of the French medieval orders on the Iberian 
Peninsula, with their new interpretation of European 
Christian culture in contrast to that of the indigenous 
Church; the installation of the house of Bourbon, 
with its intellectual and political classicism, and then, 
in the War of Independence, the contamination of 
the ideas of the French Revolution. 


The touchstone has always been France. Not Eng- 
land, or the United States, or far off Russia. The 
dragon that had to be slain by any means was always 
these French ideas smuggled into Spain at Port Bou 
or Hendaye, in books hidden in suitcases or in Catho- 
ic newspapers printed in Paris or in the works of the 
poets of the French resistance, along with the dresses 
from the Rue de la Paix, or perfumes from Coty. 


Later came other dangerous imports, the 
American novel translated in Buenos Aires, 
books by Graham Greene or Mauriac, the 
Yankee and English motion pictures and 
even later some Italian ones; also some 
European paintings and the _ subversive 
thoughts of a few French Catholic writers 
from Gabriel Marcel to Maritain. Maritain, 
for example, has been attacked in our 
country with greater virulence and impiety 
than has Marx or Lenin. 


The most curious phenomenon of this 
post Civil War period has been that of the 
Spanish war novel, or, rather, its conspicu- 
ous absence. Whereas in other countries it 
can be said that almost every great novelist 
of the post war generation has a war novel 
to his credit, in Spain there is not a single 
worth-while book in which this theme of the 
Civil War appears. 


Unquestionably, the novel is an extreme- 
ly critical form, and in the Spain of the 
Caudillo all criticism is barred. As has been 
said so many times before, without political 
freedom the novel perishes. One cannot cite 
the name of a single novel produced in 
the Germany of Hitler or the Italy of Mus- 
solini or the Russia of Stalin. Now, however, 
political democracy in Italy has brought 
with it an extraordinary flowering of this 
literary form, and in Germany two or 
three novelists of real stature have made 
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their appearance. In Spain the few novels that have 
been written are of slight importance, and the re- 
pressed and imprisoned Spaniards have not played 
the game of writing to order for the dictator. The 
tales of chivalry that the Caudillo and the Falangist 
high commmand longed to read have remained in 
the inkwell. They had to be satisfied with the official 
poets, each of whom obliged with a sonnet or two 
dedicated to Franco’s military exploits or to the 
epic siege of the Alcazar of Toledo or to the late 
lamented José Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder 
of the Falange. 


The Spaniards did not write their war novels be- 
cause they were not permitted to write them. It is 
very difficult for a Spaniard to write to dictation. It 
is Spain’s great loss that a Civil War such as was 
ours has not brought a few great works of art in its 
wake. Now there only remains what the exiles have 
written. But we must think ruefully of what has re- 
mained in Spain, either written and hidden 
away, or else formulated in some minds, 
awaiting more auspicious times. The truth 
of the matter is that a rare occasion for our 
letters has been squandered. 


It must be remembered that the non- 
conformist writers who have not been able 
to produce a work of this type and who 
live in the anonymous seclusion of an 
office or workshop have been gradually 
losing their creative vigor, and are blending 
themselves, little by little, with the younger 
men who are endowed with a newer men- 
tality and an unexpressed sense of non- 
conformity. It would be very difficult for 
the Spaniards outside of Spain to under- 
stand this process. 


We should not forget that the history 
of Spain is being made here, on the inside, 
not abroad among the exiles, no matter 
how outstanding have been the deeds and 
how exemplary the conduct of so many 
eminent Spaniards scattered throughout the 
wide world. The Spaniards outside of Spain 
live on with the ideas and beliefs of earlier 
times, with the soul of the Civil War, sub- 
merged in the unexpected labors and prob- 
lems of their life in exile which have left 
them little time for thought. 


The Spaniards within Spain, the older 
ones, that is, are still imbued with those 
ideas and convictions of the Civil War pe- 
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riod, but it must be remembered that it was not until 
after 1939, after the end of the war and the mass 
emigration of exiles, that the terrible period of repres- 
sion and barbarity, of misery and infamy, of scandal 
and abjection, really began. While the war lasted, the 
Spaniards, by the force of circumstances, could think 
only in terms of war. But once the peace had come, 
the terrible peace of the inquisitorial purge, then all 
who remained in Spain, Republicans and monarchists, 
Falangists and afrancesados, the old and the young, 
all of us together experienced the maximum affronts 
to the human being. So we have to remember what 
all of the men in Spain have come through in order 
to have come as far as we have. 

In this country, cut off and isolated from the out- 
side world, ideas persist in entering as contraband 
through the French frontier. They also enter from 
Gibraltar along with English cigarettes, and from 
Tangier with fountain pens, and from South and Cen- 
tral America on the liners bringing coffee and sugar. 

We receive many different kinds of commodities 
for our black markets. In Spain the black market is 
always cheaper than the official market. For ex- 
ample, the penicillin that is smuggled into the coun- 
try is far cheaper than is that produced internally. 
The nature of this black market is quite different 
from that of other countries. 

The same could be said of the world of ideas and 
artistic forms. A very great effort has been expended 


in smuggling in the styles of painting prevailing now- 
adays in the outside world. Only at the end of World 
War II could something be done along such lines. 
The genuine painters knew how false it was to try 
to imitate a Velazquez or a Moreno Carbonero. But 
the effort that our compatriots have had to make 
to achieve this minimum degree of freedom has been 
enormous, heroic. All of the new artists who have 
known how to reconcile the most “subversive” forms 
in our plastic arts, from Greco to Solana, with the 
contemporary mannerisms of the School of Paris, are 
accused of being afrancesados. 

The Catholic artists paint a little in the manner 
of Greco or the early romantics, but without for- 
getting the inspiration of a Rouault or a Dufy, more 
in harmony with the spirit of our troubled times. The 
same is true in poetry, the theater and philosophy, 
a world in which existentialism and personalism a la 
Gabriel Marcel hold sway. In this aspect France con- 
tinues to be the number one purveyor of our ideas. 
The frontier at the Pyrenees and the ports on the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean are the half-open doors 
through which they enter. 

When the literary and cultural history of this dark 
and gloomy period is written, France will be spoken 
of in a manner similar to that in which she has been 
spoken of in other times. Some historians will de- 
scribe the frontier at the Pyrenees as the Door to 
Hell, others as the Gates of Paradise. 
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Alicio Garcitoral 
(An appeal to the democratic conscience of America) 


I am writing these lines on Bowne Street, in Flush- 
ing, Long Island, near Bowne House, birthplace of 
the document usually described as the First Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States. Here in 
this house, exactly three centuries ago, in 1657, 
were affirmed the religious freedoms that are funda- 
mental to modern democratic progress: religious co- 
existence, respect for all creeds, the right to freely 
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practice the religion of one’s choice. 

When I visited Bowne House several weeks ago a 
lady very kindly showed us around and told us some 
of its history. When she spoke of the tribulations un- 
dergone by John Bowne she looked at us as though 
to say, be grateful that because of his faith and per- 
severance many years ago you may enjoy religious 
and political freedom today, and make the most of it. 

When she had finished I spoke up in my feeble 
English, saying: “But we are not further along than 
we were three hundred years ago; we are still re- 
warded with death, imprisonment or exile not only 
for wanting to interpret God in our own way but 
merely for wanting to be ourselves in our own coun- 
try. Today we are enduring the very same persecu- 
tions as those endured by John Bowne three hundred 
years ago, only worse ones, in a country which is al- 
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lied to your great American democracy: in Spain.” 

Thereupon I proceeded to enlighten my friend fur- 
ther about conditions in my own country, and she 
was amazed, especially when she learned that her 
informant, an exile from the Spain that is America’s 
ally, had written a book about America’s historic mis- 
sion in the world. 

I am sure that when the good lady of Bowne 
House spoke again of the episodes in the life of John 
Bowne in contrast to the religious freedom of today, 
she did not speak with such great conviction as here- 
tofore. 

* * 

As a guest in the United States a certain diffidence 
prevents me from addressing this great country in 
a critical vein, but I do feel that as a citizen of the 
world I have both the right and the duty to make 
“An appeal to the democratic conscience of the 
American people,” as I have subtitled this article, 
because we are all united by the great destiny of 
human democracy. In this sense we are all compa- 
triots, because, as I have said in the aforementioned 
book, the cause of the United States is the cause of 
all the democracies of the world. And the cause of 
the United States is to fulfill its own destiny, which 
is to be in the vanguard of universal democracy: the 
great democracy of liberated humanity, definitively 
beyond all barbarism. But I would go even further: 
I would go so far as to say that either the United 
States must lead the struggle against corruption, or it 
must lead corruption. 

This struggle against corruption .began over three 
hundred years ago in America, and what magnifi- 
cent accomplishments have been realized in the great 
nation of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson and 
Roosevelt II since then! 

But how can all of this be reconciled with the 
moral and material aid to a Spanish regime which is 
the total subjugator of millions of Spaniards and 
which denies them the most elemental human rights? 
It is morally inadmissible to ally oneself with one to- 
talitarianism in order to fight another. We could ac- 
cept such an alliance in the name of political ex- 
pediency at a given moment to fight the great enemy, 
but even such a temporary alliance would imply a 
dangerous concession to what are called exigent reali- 
ties, and should be immediately compensated for so 
that the moral authority required for combatting the 
great enemy should not suffer and so that our own 
consciences should not be warped by an action which 
dulls all enthusiasm and faith. 

We Spanish democrats are legion who not for 
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years but for decades have wanted an alliance with 
the United States. Our two countries should treat 
each other as the two great powers that they are: 
the United States as a powerful and great demo- 
cratic nation, Spain as a historic power which has 
much to contribute in the way of moral guidance to 
the world. Our history unites us: Spain founded the 
first American city, and opened the first roads; Spain 
gave America her first language, which in some 
places continues to be the official one. Spain did 
her part in the crucial hour of the struggle for in- 
dependence. But what does this Spain, the Spain of 
the great tradition, have to do with Franco Spain? 

Yes, many of us democratic Spaniards hoped for 
an alliance between our two great nations, above all 
in the mutual defense of the great human postulates. 
But we want an alliance that could be respected by 
ali, an alliance that could serve as a stimulus and 
inspiration to the moral resistance of all human en- 
deavor. This is what we want, but what we have 
to countenance instead with the deepest sorrow is 
that over the heads of the thousands of Spaniards 
subjected to infamous tutelage, prison and exile, or 
on the eve of execution, the great American democ- 
racy, standard bearer of the movement for human 
liberation, extends its hand to the hand of Cain. 

The democratic conscience of the American people 
can do much to transform what is a shameful friend- 
ship into an honorable one. This should not be dif- 
ficult; all that is required is that the American people 
give moral support to the suffering Spanish people 
and be on their side. 

Furthermore, an alliance with a disloyal ally, who 
is already toying with the Russians in case he should 
need their support in perpetuating his regime, is 
hardly an expedient one. The regime from which 
Spain suffers is not Christian, as it opposes the very 
foundations of the Christian religion, nor is it pa- 
triotic, as it rends apart the best elements of the 
country, and it is an enemy of democracy because it 
dashes asunder any semblance of democratic evolu- 
tion. The present regime in Spain is the natural 
enemy of the United States. 

For Franco to bow to the highest bidder at a 
given moment would only be true to form. Purchased 
with dollars, the Franco regime is an expensive and 
risky business; in short, it is a bad investment, from 
any point of view. And, of course, it is a disgrace. 

The great destiny of the United States will founder 
as long as she turns her eyes away from the depre- 
dations of her Spanish partner, as long as she tries 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Editorial 


OBVIOUS CONTRADICTIONS 


For some time now we have been following the 
speeches being made by General Franco throughout 
his kingdom. His early and prolonged period of si- 
lence and immobility was followed by a second per- 
iod of occasional speeches and rare trips about the 
country, but now we seem to be entering what might 
be called his period of accelerated movement and 
speeches of circumstance. 

And so we are carried from surprise to surprise. 
Whereas in his speech of October 9, delivered on the 
occasion of the inauguration of the new refinery at 
Escombreras, he sang the praises of the Russia of to- 
day, of her scientific achievements and the unity and 
discipline that characterize the communist regime, he 
struck out on quite a different line in his latest 
speech, delivered in Barcelona on October 23 before 
a group of Catalan Falangist chiefs. 

In this speech General Franco attacked commu- 
nism, criticizing its errors and aberrations, and in- 
sisting that it could not survive because of the fact 
that it is based on terrorism and force. This appar- 
ent contradiction would not be surprising in itself, 
accustomed as we are to the “zigzag” nature of his 
usual policy of adjusting to circumstances, had these 
diatribes not been followed by the affirmation that 
the spread of communism over nearly half the sur- 
face of the globe is “the process to which the class 
struggle accepted by liberalism must inevitably lead”’. 
Then later on in the same speech we come to this 
striking thought: “The future regimes of the world 
will be more similar to those of which we conceive”, 
“we”, of course, being the Franco regime. 

Let us reflect a little on these speeches, or on these 
two key sentences so as not to have to quote at 
greater length, to see if we can reconcile them. On 
first glance one might easily conclude that the second 
of these speeches was deliberately designed to com- 
pensate for the bad impression made by the Escom- 
breras speech, but that is not the case. For General 
Franco’s praises of the Soviet Union were meant 
primarily as praises of his own system, of the “Unity 
and discipline’ which he invokes daily as the great- 
est accomplishments of Francoism; this second speech 
was meant, rather, as a diatribe against the democ- 
racies, and a boast in the form of a prophecy that 
the world of the future would bear out his, Franco’s, 
ideas, made before the few Falangists still loyal to 
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the regime. There are those who would see a kind 
of small town Machiavellianism in these and other 
speeches by the Caudillo, but basically they are in- 
genuous strategies. 

General Franco, it must be remembered, is a mili- 
tary man who made his name through his adroitness 
in waging a colonial war in Morocco. In Spain he 
enslaves his people by terrorism and the use of force, 
but not through eloquence, because he does not have 
a gift for words, either spoken or written ones. Hence 
one might well conclude that he had gone a little 
overboard in his praise of Russia and had wished to 
rectify his position a bit in his second speech by at- 
tacking the Soviet’s “regime of terrorism and force”, 
but such diffidence is not one of his qualities; what 
he was really aiming at was to sing the praises of 
his own achievements. 

This desire for self justification is the basis of all 
his speeches. How can one fail to see that what he 
was driving at in his Escombreras speech was that 
while Russia had been the first to launch an earth 
satellite thanks to the unity and discipline reigning in 
their country, so have we, in Franco Spain, been 
able to inaugurate this refinery, Escombreras, thanks 
to the unity and discipline that I, Franco, have been 
imposing for twenty years. The parallel is hardly an 
apt one, but the Francoist megalomania is forthright, 
to say the least. 

We Americans who have made it possible through 
our economic aid and credits for General Franco to 
be able to initiate these and other giant industries in 
Spain, could well feel offended by Franco’s words of 
praise for the communist system and of scorn for the 
democracies. But we are familiar with the petty op- 
portunism of this dictatorship. What is lamentable 
is that we go on aiding the dictator. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
to base her defense of universal democracy on the 
quicksand of Francoist totalitarianism. And as long 
as this destiny founders, world democracy will be the 
loser because its moral force will be eclipsed. Thus 
the alliance with Franco Spain plays right into the 


_ hands of the great enemy whom we would hold at 


bay. 

The hope of the free world lies in the democratic 
conscience of the people of America. America must 
fulfill her destiny in the face of all obstacles and cor- 
ruption. Either that, or total destruction. Because, let 
us not forget: the quicksand swallows everything. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


IT’S AN ILL WIND 
THAT BLOWS NO GOOD 


This old saying has a meaning with which the Cau- 
dillo and his acolytes have long been familiar, and 
which they do not forget, even when the “ill wind” 
in question has brought a catastrophe of positively 
Biblical proportions to a part of their country. 

For while tragedy and death haunted Valencia 
for days on end as a result of the overflowing of 
the Turia River last month, official circles were al- 
ready aiming their sights at the political harvest to 
be reaped from the disaster. And while hundreds of 
bodies were still being found and identified (about a 
thousand, to date) and while the Valencianos were 
still having to wade about their city in hip boots 
(if they had any, that is) and while more than 3000 
families were still homeless, sustaining themselves on 
the soup of charity, the Caudillo, that latter day Cid, 
made his march on Valencia. 

There, from the safe elevation of the balcony of 
the Captaincy General, without a spot of mud to 
mar his usual impeccable attire, he addressed to the 
Valencianos the few words of solace that he had 
been able to muster up from the occasion: comfort- 
ing thoughts such as a reminder that Santander and 
Cadiz had suffered similar calamities, that “the na- 
tions born since the war are more beautiful and 
strong today,” and ending with the soporific reas- 
surance that “all will right itself and once again we 
will bring happiness into your homes.” 

As can well be imagined, the Caudillo did not re- 
ceive much gratitude in the form of an ovation for 
his efforts. The Cid may have reconquered Valencia 
in death, but the Caudillo failed to make a conquest 
of it in life. 

For one thing, the political exploitation of the 
disaster was too obvious. Levante, the Falangist daily 
of Valencia had nothing more humane to say about 
the flood in its editorial on the subject than a few 
thoughts about “The Designs of Providence,” while 
another officially sponsored scribe dilated on the 
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theme that “From the mud of Valencia will emerge 
the unity of Spain.” All of these journalistic efforts 
were interspersed with excessive eulogies of the Army 
for its heroic role as “saviour of the Valencianos.” 

Here in Madrid we are getting more and more of 
an impression of growing displeasure on the part of 
the Valencianos over the official reactions to the 
disaster. Of course in the Spain of today “everything 
is the fault of the government,” even on those rare 
occasions when this may not really be the case. True 
to form, therefore, the Valencianos immediately 
blamed the floods on the government, spreading a 
rumor (surely an unfounded one) to the effect that 
they had been caused by the faulty construction of 
a dam which had burst. — 

Then other Valencianos complained more justly 
that no flood control measures had ever been taken, 
whereas billions of pesetas were being spent by the 
government on the gigantic state controlled “Altos 
Hornos” or blast furnaces in Avilés. Additional cause 
for grievance lay in the aforementioned censorship 
of news about the disaster, the government having 
adopted a deliberate policy of playing down the 
number of fatalities, etc., and in the undue severity 
on the part of military and civil authorities with re- 
spect to the looters who sought lost objects in the 
mud and débris left by the torrents. There was a 
day in Madrid when word was going around that 
“martial law had been declared in Valencia to con- 
trol the looting”; neither was this rumor founded on 
fact, but it reflected the tenor of public opinion. 


THE HOUR OF DECISION NEARS 

Aside from the Valencian floods, the past month has 
been a relatively quiet one; but this quiescence covers 
much concern over the proximity of what might be 
called “The hour of decision.” 

In governmental circles, various solutions are be- 
ing actively sought. On the strictly political level, a 
new framework is being sought in two different di- 
rections: to replace the Falange which has been li- 
quidated as a single political party (the celebration 
of the 24th anniversary of the founding of the Fa- 
lange on October 29 was nothing more than a “fam- 
ily reunion”), primarily by “Opus Dei”; and sec- 
ondly, in a syndicalist revival which could serve as 
an alternate prop if necessary. All integrated within 
what is now referred to as “The Movement.” 


ECONOMIC DETERIORATION 

But what is being sought most urgently is a solution 

to contain the process of economic deterioration. 
The peseta continues to go down. Last month the 
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volume of the fiduciary circulation went up to 62,467 
million pesetas, an increase of 1,500 million in just 
one month. In spite of this inflationary trend more 
and more credits are being extended every month 
to the state controlled industries, while private credit 
is being drastically curtailed. This “tight money” situ- 
ation is the cause of deep anxiety to the average pri- 
vately-owned enterprises, and this has been reflected 
in the persistent decrease in stock market quotations 
due to the need of private business to convert shares 
into liquid assets. 

An economic expert connected with a certain of- 
ficial organization has assured me that if things go 
on this way we will be faced with an avalanche of 
bankruptcies by the first of the year. 

Some of the big businesses are concerned also and 
there has been talk for several days now of the pres- 
sure being exerted by the powerful “Agroman”’ con- 


struction company to prevent this contraction of 
credits. 


“COLOSSAL” PLANS 


The foreigner who has read reports of the inaugura- 
tion of the great steel plant at Avilés and the re- 
finery at Escombreras might well think that we were 
being unduly pessimistic. But these achievements can 
be likened to those of a father of a family who in- 
stead of buying shoes for his children buys an auto- 
mobile or a new desk for his office under the pretext 
that they are necessary to his work. In other words, 
the State’s plans for economic expansion are all out 
of proportion both to the meager capitalization of 
the country and the modest purchasing power of the 
people, along with the urgent need for essential com- 
modities of another nature. For example, it is said 
that the machinery, etc., to be produced at Avilés is 
for export purposes, but in the meantime agricultural 
machinery cannot be manufactured because the spe- 
cial tools that are essential to the manufacture of 
such machinery are not being made. If the Avilés 
plants were really designed to benefit the nation then 
they should be concentrating on agricultural imple- 
ments because the obsolescence and shortage of agri- 
cultural machinery is a major problem of Spain. 
And all of this not to mention the shortage of tin 
plate for making cans, tin foil, etc. 

Take another example: the “Iberduero” electric 
generating company has increased its capitalization, 
but instead of showing a corresponding increase in 
value, its shares have gone from 322 down to 265 
in just one week. 


The only positive development of the past days in 
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economic matters has been the granting of a credit 
in the United States by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington of $10,800,000 to be used for the pur- 
chase of 22 Diesel locomotives and some signal ap- 
paratus for the Spanish railroads. Of course this 1s 
but a drop in the bucket and here no one is under 
the illusion that foreign credits can solve anything 
without a prior adjustment of the economy as a 
whole and . . . of official morality. 


A CORRECTION: 

THE INTERVIEW DID NOT TAKE PLACE 

If the “Hour of Decision” is nearing for the govern- 
ment, it is also nearing, for inevitably related reasons, 
for the opposition. Among these, the monarchists seem 
to be taking a firmer stand. 

In this connection, and since to admit one’s mis- 
takes is not exclusively the prerogative of wisdom 
but of any honest person, I wish to correct a report 
included in my last month’s article about the inter- 
view which was supposed to have been held between 
Don Juan and the Caudillo. 

All the preparations were made; Franco’s engage- 
ment calendar left 24 hours blank, and it is true that 
he embarked on the Azor. Don Juan’s yacht, the 
Saltillo, was prepared to set sail, but now it appears 
that she never left port. 

Why? Today we have sufficient information to be 
able to answer without fear of inaccuracy. It appears 
that when the Francoist-monarchists Calvo Serer and 
Ruisefada arranged the interview members of Don 
Juan’s retinue (or his advisers) requested. informa- 
tion as to the precise nature of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed, what we would call the “order of the day” 
in ‘political jargon. However the Caudillo did not 
wish to submit such a precise agenda and insisted 
rather on vague generalities and the education of the 
Infante Juan Carlos. To this Don Juan’s spokesmen 
replied that everything was settled as far as his son’s 
education was concerned, but that there still were 
political questions to be discussed. The Caudillo then 
retaliated, through his emissaries, that “there are no 
political problems,” that between the “Movement” 
and the “Law of Succession” everything had been 
settled. In view of this attitude on Franco’s part the 
interview was considered useless and even harmful to 
Don Juan. An article by Sr. Carrero Blanco, Franco’s 
right-hand man, appearing in the October 1 Arriba, 
served as an official commentary on this position that 
“all is settled.” 

For the moment it would appear that the bridges 
between Don Juan and the regime have been broken. 
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However Don Juan’s failure to reply to the open 
letter sent him by Miguel Sanchez-Mazas, in the 
name of the Agrupacién Socialista Universitaria, has 
been a disappointment to certain liberal groups who 
are daily becoming less convinced of the viability of 
a democratic restoration based on the Pretendent to 
the throne. 


A NEW STUDENT MANIFESTO 

Evidence of this new trend lies in the dissemination 
of a document which violently attacks the present 
regime, signed by the “Frente Democratico Universi- 
tario” or “Democratic Student Front.” The principal 
authors of this manifesto are members of the afore- 
mentioned “Socialist University Group,” and _politi- 
cal friends of Dionisio Ridruejo, all of whom have 
been released from prison by now. 

It appears that this manifesto has been very well 
received in student circles. 

In these days unrest over censorship of books and 
magazines is increasing. There is talk of an approach- 
ing “discussion” of the press law in the Cortes and in 
Catholic circles it is being said that Sr. Martin Arta- 
jo will propose certain “modifications” of censorship. 
But in intellectual circles it is thought that such 
promises are inadequate, especially in view of the 
fact that they are made by one who for so many 
years was the jealous guardian of the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations. Similar resentments are harbored 
with respect to persons such as Sr. Gil Robles, who 
is described as “slippery.” I have even heard such 
opinions being expressed by persons who are under 
indictment and whose defenses are in the hands of 
the former head of the CEDA. 

On the other hand, there are many Academicians 
who take no pains to hide their discontent. Persons 
who have spoken privately with D. Ramén Menén- 
dez Pidal say that the illustrious philologist does not 
conceal his hatred of the dictatorship, and that he 
adds . . . “What would they do to me? I am very 
old and I am not afraid of anything.” 

But do not think that this attitude toward the re- 
gime is exclusive to intellectual circles. It is no se- 
cret, for instance, that the recent elections of syndi- 
cal enlaces and delegates to arbitration committees 
elected many labor candidates who are not at all to 
the liking of the authorities. 

The state of general latent indignation, aggravated 
by the recent additional rise in prices which have 
had the effect of bringing purchasing power down 
to a level lower than they were at this time last year, 
reveals itself frequently. In this connection I mast 
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refer to something which may be disagreeable to the 
American reader, but which I hope he will under- 
stand: the violent incidents at Torrej6n de Ardoz and 
the mass attack on another American military man 
in the street in Madrid, who was not injured thanks 
to the arrival of two Civil Guards. Incidents such as 
these do not signify any enmity on the part of Span- 
iards towards America, but, rather, the tendency to 
oversimplify of the average mentality, which is hun- 
dreds of leagues away from the problems of interna- 
tional affairs. 


SHAKE-UPS IN GOVERNMENT BUREAUS 

As we, however, are interested in international af- 
fairs, certain changes in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs deserve comment, not because they are signifi- 
cant in themselves, but as signs of the regime’s tend- 
ency to weed out men whose loyalty is the least bit 
questionable. This is a phenomenon that did not 
happen years ago when the “suspects” were a negligi- 
ble minority. 

First of all, there has been the appointment of Sr. 
Sed6é as Head of the Department of Foreign Policy, 
and D. Faustino Armijo to the Department of Eco- 
nomic Relations. This latter followed the “stran- 
gling’”’ of the Subsecretariat of Foreign Economy 
which included a corps of experts who at times served 
as commercial attachés or in other capacities. Aside 
from its advantages from the economical point of 
view, this measure has been a victory to the career 
diplomats who wished to see the “Commercial par- 
venus” eliminated. Also some diplomats whose liberal 
leanings seemed alarming have been “banished.” 
These include D. Victor Pradera, who has been sent 
to Bangkok, and D. Enrique Llovet, to Teheran. 


And now we will pass on some gossip to the effect 
that a partial crisis in the Ministry of Labor is in 
the offing. This may be unfounded, but it is true 
that the Minister, Sr. Ruiz Solis, is very allergic to 
the former Falangist hierarchs who are in the de- 
partment. 


All of these shakeups have their repercussions in 
the social and professional circles which have been 
fairly indifferent to politics up to now. The shakeup 
in the Subsecretariat of External Economy even had 
its reverberations in the press, which was unheard 
of. So perhaps we too can say “It is an ill wind that 
blows no good,” and for just this once we can agree 
with the Caudillo. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, November 1, 1957 
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OVER 5,000 
HOMELESS IN VALENCIA 


The. extent: of the damage caused 
by the October floods in Valencia 
far exceeds the reports published at 
the time. This beautiful region of 
the: Spanish levant will be in 
mourning for along time, even 
though General Franco may think, 
as he said in a speech delivered 
from the balcony of the Captaincy 
General! ten days after the disas- 
ter, that. “everything will be -re- 
paired and once again we will 
bring’ happiness into the homes.” 
The flooding torrents of the Tu- 
ria River carried off ‘homes’ and 
lives. To date the number of deaths 
reported by the Civil Governor of 
the: province ‘is over 70, but) new 
victims are being constantly found 
in the débris left behind by the 


flood: In the. village ‘of Nazaret’ 


alone 600 persons are said to have 
disappeared. 

The, waters also part the 
rice harvest and tore up orange and 
lemon orchards, leaving these beau- 
tiful fertile lands in ruin and homes 
in misery. As the waters inundating 
the city streets rose to over 2 me- 
ters they also carried off millions of 
pesetas in paper money and other 
valuable papers. The tax account- 
ings for the last three months have 
disappeared from the City Hall. 

It, is estimated that more than 
5,000 persons are homeless. 

“Some of the most’ effective and 
rapidly mobilized aid came, from the 
USS: Sixth Fleet. The Lake Cham- 
plain, one of its biggest carriers, 
was rushed .to Valencia, with 18 
helicopters and a team of: doctors, 
medicine and first aid equipment. 
2500 containers. of the Army. “C” 
rations were distributed among the 
victims, along with 4000 blankets. ; . 

IBERICA ‘expresses its ' deepest 
sympathy to this sadly afflicted re- 
gion. 
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SOVIET PHYSICISTS 
IN°*BARCELONA ©" 


“Sputnik” was launched. ‘into outer 
space just two days. before’ the open- 
ing of the Astrophysical Congress in 
Barcelona on October, 7.:There 235 
scientists from 35 different, countries 
had gathered, including a group of 
5 scientists from Soviet Russia head- 
ed by. Leonidas: Ivanovitch Sedov, 
the “father of the earth satelite.’’ 
The Spanish press maintained a 
complete silence about Mr. Sedov’s 
presence in Spain for 24 hours af- 
ter his arrival. It was General Fran- 


_ co who first publicly alluded to Mr. 


Sedov’s attendance at the Barcelona 
Congress, when, in the course of 
his speech delivered at-’Cartagena 
on October 8, he praised ‘Russia’s 
scientific achievernents and’ ‘stated 
that they would not ‘have been pos- 
sible in. the old Russia. 


News of the satellite’s launching 
was announced atthe scientific 
gathering by the Russian scientist 
V. A. Egorov, a member of the 
Scientific: Academy’ of ‘the U.S.S.R. 

Although the Spanish press did 
not convey much information about 
the Barcelona Congress, the Madri- 
lefios are already reported to be 
saying hopefully, “Now maybe we 
can get’ out of this mess; we can 
take a one-way trip to the moon!” 





SPAIN'S FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE DEFICIT 


For the first four months of the cur- 
rent year Spain’s foreign trade came 
to a total figure of 1,347 million in 


gold pesetas. Of this amount 918 


million represented imports and 429 
million exports. The deficit amounts 
to 481.1 million in contrast to.a de- 
ficit of 259.5 million ‘for the same 
period last year. 





MORE. U.S. LOANS 
The:Export-Import Bank of :Wash- 


ington has granted a long term loan’ 


of $10,800,000 to Spain for the pur- 
chase of railroad equipment in the 
US. 

The loan will be used for the 
purchase of locomotives and signal 
apparatuses. 


$1,500;000,000 > LASIOHALIM 
FOR BASES IN SPAINJO”“A2 


The New York Titnes of November 
2 includes a thorough? and ‘thought- 
fut analysis of ‘the ‘US. Base pro- 
gram in Spain by the expert on milt- 
tary matters, ‘Hanson’ W. Baldwin, 
We quote’ the following paragraphs 
from Mr. Baldwin’s report sent from 
Madrid on‘‘October' ‘29: 


“The Spanish Baise complex con- 
sists of’ three main Strategic Air 
Command’ bomber’ bases atMorén, 
Torrején ‘and Saragossa, ‘a supply 
installation at’ San Pablo, the farg: 
est United States naval’and air base 
in Europe at Rota; naval’ fuel and 
ammunition facilities: at» E)«Ferrol 
and ‘Cartagena, naval fuel facilities 
at’ Mahém inthe’ Balearic: Islands, 
seven radar ‘stations,’ including ‘one 
in’ the Balearic Islands, ‘and a pos- 
sible staging | and recovery —_ ‘at 
Reus. "> 

“The whole complex will ve kit 
together by ‘microwave radio and 
by land lines; the United Statés' Tias 
spent about $19,000,000 to ‘modern- 
ize ‘the Spanish ‘ telephone system.” 

“All of. the bases in Spain remain 
under . the Spanish flag, with a 
Spanish’ officer in command anda 
United States officer in command 
of American activities, .. 


“Although the -o; Gaal. om, etl 
mate stops at $ 1.000,000> it is 
probable that future “plans ‘may ‘in- 
crease’ the total to’ more) than 
$400,000,000.: In addition, ‘the Uni-~ 
ted States has ptovided the Spanish 
armed forces with about $350,000,- 
000 ‘worth’ of “military equipiient 





--and -has-bolstered the-Spanish €on- 


omy. with pase oa woh, of 


economic aid; 
Two big questions 


“The ‘big’ questions “that no one 
here can answer are: 


“Will these giant !bases still be: of ‘ 
strategic importance in’ the. guided 
missile age? And: in, view. of .the 
great cost, why were the 1953 
agreements. permitting ‘the United 
States. use: of these, .bases:..of . such 
short duration—an’ original term‘of 


ten years followed by, two extensions 


of five years each?” 













































MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
CANCELLED 


Municipal elections scheduled to 
have been held in Madrid and Bar- 
celona on the twenty-fourth of this 
month. have been postponed by gov- 
ernmental ‘order. These _ elections 
were. to have been held in accord- 
ance with a law passed in 1955. 

The excuse offered for this post- 
ponement is that they could not be 
held until the “Cortes” had ap- 
proved the Charters of Madrid and 
Barcelona. However the Madrid 
correspondent of the French news- 
paper La Tribune des Nations had 
this to say about the situation: “The 
government’s decision to postpone 
the renewal of miunicipal counsel- 
lors indicates that it is not sure of 
public-opinion in the big cities. One 
third of these counsellors would be 
elected from among the heads of 
families of each city. The last elec- 
tions held in Madrid provided a 
good opportunity for the opposition 
to. Franco to reveal its strength in 
connection with a. monarchist can- 
didate, and this gives the govern- 
ment reason for concern. If simi- 
lar elections were to be held in 
Madrid and Barcelona with a mini- 
mum of sincerity, things might well 
take a disagreeable turn.” 


NEW STUDENT 
ORGANIZATION 


The Government has issued a de- 
creé’ providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the official students’ syndi- 
cate (Sindicato de Estudiantes Uni- 
versitarios, usually referred to as the 
“S.E.U.”) by virtue of which all 








been dismissed, including its nation-, 
al chief, and 13 local chiefs have 
been appointed. 

It. will be recalled that as a re- 
sult of the student demonstrations 
held during the last term in. Madrid 
and Barcelona the official organi- 
zation of the syndicate: was. dis- 
solved. 

It is in view of this plan to reor- 
ganize the S.E.U. that the Demo- 
cratic Student Organization has is- 
sued the manifesto which we have 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue. 
The battle for freedom and democ- 
racy in the Spanish University is 
under way. 


NO WAGE INCREASE 

The Minister of Labor, Sr. Fermin 
Sanz Orrio, speaking at the con- 
clusion of the Assembly of Spanish 
Labor Delegates, stated that the 
wage increase put into‘ effect about 
a year ago had been useless as ‘it 
had precipitated. a_ disequilibrium 
and soaring prices. 

The Under Secretary. of Labor, 
Sr. Jesis Ramén:Gorria, made some 
statements in Barcelona in which 
he indicated that the races between 
prices and wages were of no avail, 
that all should realize that their 
living problems would not be solved 
by an increase in wages, so. frequent- 
ly demanded, nor would an increase 
in prices solve the economic prob- 
lems of those who impose such in- 
creases. He ended with the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“Neither increase in prices nor in 
wages. Production is what should ‘be 
increased.” 





the authorities of the syndicate have’ 








Spanish Ambassador to Brussels, the 
Count de Casa Miranda, to his of- 
fice specifically for the purpose of 
reminding the Spanish. diplomat. of 


Belgium's , request, submitted — to 
Spain in 1956, for thé extradition 
of the Belgian war chigninal, Leén 
Degrelle. 

Renewed Belgian interest in» the 
extradition of Degrelle is said to 
have been prompted’ by publication: 
in the Belgian press of photographs 
of Degrelle in his residence at Cons- 
tantina, near Seville. 

» We recall that when in 1955 the. 
Belgian Government. lodged: :a_re- 
quest for the extradition of Degrel- 
le, the Spanish ‘Government replied: 
that, although. it was ‘true: that-De- 
grelle ‘had -been in Spain, he uted 
left:. the: country. a 

It is reported that Degrelle hei 
assumed ‘the name: Juan Pérez, and 
the role of businessman, landowner 
and  aeeamanee in Spain. 


FALANGISTS DEMONSTRATE 


A meeting of Falangists held in Ma- 
drid’s Comedia Theater on October 
29 in commemoration of the found- 
ing of the Falange just twenty-four. 
years ago, turned into a demonstra- 
tion against the monarchy. 

“We do not want stupid | kings 
who do not know how to govern,” 
shouted a crowd of about 200 Fa- 
langists‘ who had_ gathered outside 
the theater. 
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SPAIN CEDES MORE 
AREA TO MOROCCO 


The Spanish press, has maint 


absolute silence with’ respect to ca. a 


cent negotiations between Madrid 


and Rabat resulting in Spain’s loss © 


of territories ‘near the Moroccan 
Gold Coast. However the French 
and ' Moroccan ° newspapers ' have 


given’ full‘ coverage’ to. the ‘negovia-° ' 


tions.- The facts are as follows! 

On October 17 Mr. Balafrej,' Mo- 
roccan Minister of ' Foreign. Affairs, 
read to the Moroccan: cabinet: the 
contents of a note in which the 
Spanish Ambassador..to, Rabat, Sr, 


Oued, advised Sr. Balafrej that the | 
Spanish Government was prepared . 


to. turn over to Morocco some. of 
the’ territories in Southern Moroc- 
co formerly included i in 0 the ‘Spanish 
Protectorate. 


“In describing Cabo Jubi, the ter- | 
ritory in question, the Moroccan’: 
“It con- ° 
cerns’ an' area équal in sizé‘to Tunis ' 
which ‘extends from’ the: Dra‘ River 


newspaper El Alam’ said: 


to the southern borders of Seguia- 
E]-Hamra, .,.adjacent 
Oro.” 

On. October ;22.. it was sibabetah 
in Rabat that the .agreement was 
a fait accompli and that Crown 
Prince Moulay Hassan would make 


to:, Rio ..de.- 





an official visit 
ies once the 





SPAIN AND. GIBRALTAR. 


St. José'Fernahdez Villaverde, Un- 
dersecretary of the Ministry of For- 


's eign Affairs in Madrid, has reaf- 
*\ firmed» Spain’s: claims ‘to Gibraltar .: 
before. the’ Trusteeship Council of . 
the U.N. The British Delegate, Mr. 


Andrew..Cohen, immediately. retali- 
ated that Gibraltar is legally a Bri- 
tish possession. 

Sr. Villaverde had protested the 
fact that it is Great Britain who 
provides information about Gibral- 


tar in discussions of the affairs’ of 
*non-autonomous countriés. He add- 


ed ‘that Gibraltar is the only part 


~ of Europe that is subject» to a co-> 


lonial ':administration whose sover- 
eignty,, belongs: to Spain. The Ma- 


drid, Government, he: asserted, will. 


persevere in. its attempts to reach 


a satisfactory solution for this prob- 
lem. 


2 FRANCO'S PROPHECIES 


. We, quote the following paragraphs 
. from a speech delivered..by. General 
_..Franco in Barcelona on October 23 





to the Falangist chiefs: . 


> new territor-, 
F of powers had 
_ been celebrated.in-Rabat, an 

But:stillnot_4 word in Spain! ) 





























SIt-cam, never ator 
often thé ie World #8 moving 3 
ward new, forms; wa of. 
pig TREN Core 

the a Sack and politica Pee 
consider mest convenient; that) wars’ 
are unquestionably. accelerating,, this 
evolutionary process; that. the prog- 
ress of communism, oyer almost 
half, of the world is not a mere 
danger, but a natural process to 
which the ¢lass ‘struggle accepted 
by Rberaliant must mhevitably lead.’ 





“Tt i is evident that with time com- 
munism will pass, for its errors and 
aberrations. cannot. keep. a people 
eternally enslaved, as they are kept 
that way through terrorism and the 
use of force ‘alone. And what fol- 
lows’ communism will never be what’ 
preceded it,’ but a‘ system which 
knows how’ to reconcile’'the’ long- 
ings for justice and well-being that 


motivate modern society and which 


have. formed the historic personality 
of the: different peoples in the spiri-, 
tual and. natural order, 


. “Because of this we: aint: to pro- 

-phesy ‘that :the regimes:.of this fux 
ture, world willbe -more, similar to: 
those which we conceive of, in which 
national interests: will,be united with 
social interests under the empire, of 
the spiritual.” ¥ 





Republicans in France. 





Help the Spanish Refugees, the New Ones and the Old Ones z 


a“ AM IN ‘COMPLETE DESPAIR’. , ad 7" 
Manuel M. arrived in France only recently. He had crossed the manioaee” borden: -on one leg and -a: crutch, witht 
nothing but ‘the clothes on his back, and no passport or other papers.. 


A former inmate of a Franco prison for several years, “I decided to quit the Francoist hell and om é reach 
freedom. My stomach is a wreck and I am weak from malnutrition.. Fellow. Spaniards are giving me food and 
lodging’ for the time being, ‘but T am in’ complete despair. I am good at. raising poultry and gardening, and I * 
“niéw how to make ‘sweaters’ on’ a’ knitting machine. : 


“Can you help me SO that I' may lead ' a decent life and earn my. living as ‘other ‘people do?” 
Can you help Manuel M. or another Spanish ‘refugee in similar circumstances? 


Spanish Refugee Aid was ‘set 2 in 1953 to help the old, sick and crippled among the 160,000 Spanish 


'* ‘fts Honorary Chairmen are Pablo Casals and General Lazaro Cardenas, its Chairman is James T. Farrell, and 
its Sponsor's include Claudé G. Bowers, Albert’ Camus, Salvador de Madariaga, Reinhold Niebuhr, Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., Ramén Sender and Norman Thomas. ' 


Write for a name or send | a check to’ ‘the’ address below. Or send your old clothes. 
_ Contributions are’ tax ‘deductible. : 


_ SPANISH REFUGEE ‘AID; Inc., 80 East 11 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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The following are the most significant paragraphs of 
a manifesto being circulated among the Spanish Uni- 
versity students by the group calling itself “Unién De- 
mocratica de Estudiantes.” 

Madrid, October, 1957. 
“Friends: A new academic term approaches. No doubt 
this term will be full of tension and unrest, because 
for some time now the University has reverted to its 
role of being the focal point of discussion’and dissen- 
sion, the nerve center of our national problems. 

“This will be the third term in our struggle against 
the dictatorship which oppresses the nation. In the 
first term of our struggle, that coinciding with our pe- 
tition of February 1, 1956, which was signed by thou- 
sands of students, we became aware of our responsi- 
bility in the struggle in which Spain is engaged against 
the ruling oligarchies. Last term, the general uprising 
of our courageous Catalan comrades (in January, 
1957) who formed themselves in a “Free Assembly of 
Students,” and the repercussions of their actions in 
the other Spanish Universities, made the regime realize 
that the so-called student demonstrations were no mere 
capricious movement but a coordinated action-with a 
national meaning: the first act of the liberation of our 
country. And this the Governor of Barcelona recog- 
nized when he said, ‘We have lost the University 
forever.’ ” 

The manifesto proceeds to attack “Opus Dei” for 
its contemptible secret reports and denunciations, and 
the Minister of Education, Jesis Rubio, calling him 

“the continuer of the University repression begun by 
the sinister Blas Himmler.” 

The manifesto proposes the following aims to all the 
University students of Spain: 

“1. Democratization of the university organizations 
and the convocation of a Free Student Congress. 


“2. The cohesion and unity of action of the Univer- 
sity. opposition groups: Social Christians, Christian 
Democrats, liberals, syndicalists and socialists, in car- 
rying out the fight against the regime, in spreading an 
awareness of this struggle among the students and in 
winning over the groups that are vacillating, who still 
had hope of the regime’s possible improvement but are 
now definitely disillusioned. This unity of action in the 
universities should be the first step leading to the union 
of all the democratic groups and parties in the country 
in a National Democratic Front of the future. 

“3. Solidarity and union with the people in their 
struggle against the dictatorship, displayed, as it was 
last year, in pacific and orderly demonstrations of 
strength, inasmuch as the common front of University 
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students “and dabor is an adequate instrument tb: 
achieving victory over the powers that be. 

The manifesto ends: 

“The Democratic. Student Union returns to ,action, 
and hereby. informs all students, academic. authorities 


_and the government, and the democratic organizations 


of the world, that the following; are: the principles on 
which our members agree to militate: 

“1. For a national student organization which is in- 
dependent and democratic. 

“2. For the democratic union of all the groups and 
sectors of the Universities in the common struggle 
against the dictatorship. 

“3. For profound solidarity with the Spanish people 
and their aspirations for justice. 

“4. For opposition to all anti-democratic orientations 
which fail to respect the wishes of the majority or the 
freedom of the minorities. 

“5. For the overthrow of the regime, the termina- 
tion of the spirit of Civil War, and national. reconcilia- 
tion within political forms that the Spanish people 
will freely choose. 

“6..For the implementation of a national program 
of social and economic reform. 

“7. For Spain’s independence in international affairs 
and the determination of her international commit- 
ments through the free choice of her people.” 





“The Democratic Student Union summons all the 
University students to action. We do so in the full 
knowledge that such action will be difficult, as the: 
regime, now insits final stages, exaggerates its! oppres- 
sion and the University classrooms are under the con- 
stant surveillance of spies, informers and police agents. | 
We hereby summon you to a task that is fraught with 
danger and hardship, but which we believe to be the. 
only way by which you can fully satisfy your con-| 
science and feeling for the dignity of the Spanish 
people and the normal progress of your country. 

“We call your attention to the example made by 
the working class people of town and country who 
have been subjected to much more severe persecution’ 
and imprisonment than have we ourselves. From them 
we have learned a lesson of courage and _ generosity, 
faith and honor. We have also learned a lesson from 
all of our own comrades who are imprisoned, or who 
have been arrested, penalized and otherwise persecuted. 
We constantly hold before us the example of civic valor, 
of men like Dionisio Ridruejo and the imprisoned edi- 
torial staff of the Catholic Youth publication Signo, 
all of whom have known how to oppose tyranny with 
truth.” 
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